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The equation which serves for the first half of the experiment is the following:
that which applies to the second half is
1+ a
We have assumed in these equations
tf — ^and r —T*.
We now have the figures obtained by this .method:
Mrst Ha{f\
	JET	T	t	,//'	hf	t'	H IQOa
I	747.83	99.55°	14.0°	747.43	197.49	14.0°	1.36592
2	742.27	99.34°	13.9	744.25	108.50*	13.5°	1.30710
3	747.97	99.55°	13.0	748.52	198.76	12.5°	1.36662 ... _„   „
Second Hal/.							
	II"	t"	II'"	T'"	h"f	t'"	1 + 100 a
1	747.30	14.2°	746.45	1)9.50°	270.28	ir>,r	1.36682
2	744.59	13.1°	745.27	1)9,45°	267.59	15.6°	1.36674
3	748.72	12.9°	749.19	1)9.59°	269.59	13.9°	1.36580
Moan ............. 1.36645							
Thus the mean of the six determinations is 1.3005.
In the Fourth Method the expansion of the air is measured under very different pressures : in fact, in the first half of each experiment the air was under a pressure of only about 0.550 m. when at 0°, and under the atmospheric pressure 0.760 m., when heated to 100°. In the second half, the air at 0° is under the atmospheric pressure 0.760 m., and the air heated to 100° is under a pressure of about 1.040 m. As the experiments show no difference in the numbers obtained in the two halves, it must be concluded that, within these pressure limits, dry air shows a practically constant coefficient of expansion.
It is very easy to arrange the apparatus so that it will serve for the study of the expansion of air under greater pressures ; in fact, it will suffice for this to give the tube fJFGffm considerable capacity from a certain point 6 to H9 Fig. 15, sealing the tipp at the time when the bulb as well as the tube EH as far as jfiTare full of dry air, then pouring mercury into the tube
100e two bulbs used in my Second Series of determinations. These bulbs were the product of the same factory and were of the same kind of glass.
